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) Six Months for Only 40 Cents { 


NOW FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send at 
least one new subscriber for the Bee Journal before Aug. 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard todo, when they will 
need to pay only 40 cents for the last 6 months of this 
year, or only about 7 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 


of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 

Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each new 40-cent subscriber you send us, we 
will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee Journal. ..........0.ccccccccccccces 20c. 
50 copies of leaflet on “ Why Eat Honey ?”’.................. 20c. 
50 “y ” on “ How to Keep Honey’”’......... .... 20c, 
50 * ' i IO SOE vicnaccdcdca 4 ecseeeee 20c. 
1 copy each “ Preparation of Honey for the Market ’’(10c.) 
and Doolittie’s * Hive I Use ”’ (5C.)..............66 ceeeee 15e. 


1 copy each Dadants’ “ Handling Bees” (8c.)and “ Bee- 


Pasturage a Necessity ”’ (10c.) ...... 18e. 
Dr. Howard’s book on “ Foul Brood”’.....................00+ 25c. 
ee oo iaiccccd cn cdtwiv cscs ctavsnce 25e. 
Cheshire’s * Foul Brood” book (10c.) and Dadants’ “ Hand- 

ee sabe nonieieuenannres bees 18c. 
Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health......................00000 25c. 
ee eas cilnilewehbecsal anesthe ee 25c. 
Our Poultry Doctor, by Fanny Feild......... ............6.. 25c. 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field.. .......... 25c. 
CY Sr ee nck. ie ccccenacadvedecesacéeevacese 25c. 
Turkeys for Market and Profit ..........00...ccccccscccccccee 25c. 
Green’s Four Books on Fruit-Growing ...................... 25c. 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. 1......... ......ceeeeeeees 25c. 
EN BUG RAID, WF NE OO. 5... cc ccccceveccccccccsccnsves 25c. 
ON MES oc ncsncccvannSccueseccnscceseus'es 40c. 
Kendall’s Horse-Book [English or German]....... ......... 5c. 
I NG osc nctecctndadendcsvesssuaree 25c 
1 = Sweet - EER Oa a SEN AE Ee 25c. 
1% “ Alsike “ F siuhinnd seadeleekett onanaaeatwe 25e. 
a“ Alfalfa “ Uo, Or vachsdaleehanatbcdbdes mendaieae 25c 
ay * Crimson “ Acs ieaudenctiuhcaeeeas ose B50. 
The Horse—How to Break and Handle... ....... ..........-. 20c 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 40 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 














Adulteration—Enforcement of Present Laws. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 





A few weeks ago [I wrote my views about getting more 
laws on the subject of adulteration. I held that, in my judg- 
ment, we have laws enoughin existence to give us the power 
of crushing adulteration, like all other swindles that can be 
proven. I hope some of our law friends will not arise and 
prove to me that I am wrong, and that law and common-sense 
do not agree. I wish, just now, to bring to the attenion of 
the readers of the American Bee Journal some facts that 
strengthen my views very materially. 

A firm in Keokuk, Iowa—one of the oldest, most extensive 
and most reliable dealers in chickens and eggs in the West— 
also occasionally handles beeswax. Some four or five weeks 
ago they sent us word that they hada lot of beeswax—about 
400 pounds—which they desired us to see at once, as the 
party wbo had sold it to them had a lot moreof the same 
grade that he wisht to dispose of, and they feared that it 
might not be pure. As they had occasionally been cheated 
by hucksters selling them beeswax adulterated with tallow, 
we supposed they were afraid of this lot containing tallow, 
and we askt them to send us the ‘‘ wax” the next trip of our 
team to Keokuk, and we promist to report at onceif the lot 
was not right. 

The ‘‘ wax” came in due time, and a beautiful lot it was— 
but nota bit of it beeswax—it was all parafline, or mineral 
wax. The usual test that we applied left us no room for 


.doubt. It was a $50 swindle, as the firm had paid 22 cents 


for an article that was hardly worth 10 cents per pound. 
Two of the firm came over to see us the same evening, 
and told us that they had been unable to tell by the looks of 
the goods that the lot was not right, but that they mistrusted 
it, because the man was evidently a city agent, and he was so 
very anxious to sell them more beeswax at a price lower than 
the market rate then. Upon being assured by me that the 
lot was not at all beeswax, they returned to the city and had 
the fellow arrested for obtaining money under false pretense. 
This young man, who gave his residence as Chicago, was very 
much crestfallen after a night spent in the Keokuk jail. He 
telegrapht at once to his folks in Chicago for a cash bond, 
which was fixt by the Judge of the Criminal Court at $500, 
by which he was bound to appear in 10 days and establish 
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his defense. I wassummoned as an expert to testify to the 
quality and value of the goods in question. 

The upshot of this was that the case was postponed till a 
week ago, when an expert lawyer came from Chicago and 
pleaded the case with the Judge and the City Attorney, and 
the case was finally dismist upon the payment of a fine of $75 
and all the costs and expenses accrued, besides satisfying the 
firm in their damages, and myself for my trip to Keokuk. 


Now, brethren, was not this a good lesson for Mr. Chicago 
Man? And can’t we keep Mr. Glucose from passing himself 
for Mr. Honey in the same way that this was done? At any 
rate, can’t we make it hot enough, if we unite on it, for these 
fine gentlemen who try to get rich by defrauding the con- 
sumer and the producer, to make them sick of the job ? 

I see, on page 405, that Prof. Cook is for the action of 
the Old Union against adulteration. Good. But, gentlemen, 
why two Unions? Can’t we lay aside all disputes and come 
together? I belong to both, and am willing to help both, but 
how much stronger we should be if we stood together as one 
man! 

It does not matter what is done. The time has come to 
stop the frauds, and I say, don’t let us wait for more laws, but 
use the laws we have, and see if we can’t scare these unprin- 
cipled parties out of their nefarious business. I believe that 
when we go at it, we will find them much less numerous-than 
we imagine, and as easy to scare out of their swindle as the 
little robber-bee when she tries to get into the neighboring 
hive to pilfer what is not her own. Hancock Co., Ill. 


sK 


Making Bee and Honey Exhibits at Fairs. 
BY J. C. WALLENMEYER. 


{ do not believe a more aprropriate place could be found 
to advertise one’s business than a State, county or district fair. 
The display of bees, honey, wax, and apiarian implements 
certainly has a very decidedly educational influence on the 
ever disbelieving and suspecting public, and besides having a 
tendency to develop our industry, will popularize the con- 
sumption of our honey by the masses. As yet, our Tri-State 
Fair Association does not offer enough premiums in the api- 
cultural department to more than barely cover the expenses 
of a display, if it be a small one. If a large exhibit is at- 
tempted, the exhibitor certainly will be out of pocket if he 
depends upon immediate sales to cover expenses. 


I have no doubt, whatever, that if the directors of any 
fair grounds are askt to give free space to an apicultural ex- 
hibitor, to sell honey lemonade, in order to offset the expenses 
incurred in making a display of bees and honey, the grant 
will freely be given. In return for this favor, if you are 
grateful, you will give free lemonades to al] fair-ground 
officials, judges and superintendents of the various depart- 
ments, who, you may be sure, will not failof giving you plenty 
of free advertising. 

Having secured a large crop of fine comb and extracted 
honey from the dry-weather honey-vine in the fall of 1894, 
and having no establisht market for a large crop, I decided to 
make an exhibit. The premiums offered were very small, but 
I thought I would sell at least the larger portion of my crop. 


GETTING FAIR VISITORS INTERESTED. 


In order to attract attention to my exhibit, I had pie- 
eating contests and doughnut-eating contests, for boys, and 
guessing contests for the older persons. Entries were free, 
and large jars of honey were given for prizes to the lucky per- 
sons. I must say it was a very amusing sight to see 25 boys 
of all sizes and ages line up beside a long table, each one 
ready to demolish a large (12-inch) red-hot apple-pie (like 
mother used to make) that lay before him on a tin plate, the 
very moment the judges gave the signal. To makeit more 





interesting, each boy had his hands tied behind him, so that 
he had to eat from the plate with his mouth! Of course, each 
one was confident of coming out first, and as there were five 
prizes there would be only 20 that would be disappointed. 
This event was advertised by placards tackt around on the 
buildings, to take place every day at 3 p.m. in frontof the 
bee and honey exhibit. Soa great crowd congregated to see 
the sport. Each particular boy had his host of admirers. 


After several false starts occasioned by cries of ‘' Go,” 
**Eat,” etc., from the impatient crowd, Judge Curnick suc- 
ceeded in getting them all off together. They dived into their 
pies witha will. Then the fun began, and the crowd com- 
menced to laugh. The pies were hot, but that made no differ- 
ence. A few small boys hesitated, having buraot their noses. 
As an inspiration, I put the prize jars of honey on the table. 
Upon sight of those precious prizes, they immediately re- 
sumed operations at a winning gait. They rooted into those 
pies like hogs, some having their nose and eyes all smeared 
over with pie. At this the crowd roared, and held their sides, 
some coaching their favorites to do their best. Some never 
chewed their pie at all—just swallowed it down. 


I remember the first prize winner, particularly. He was 
a great, long-legged, rawboned, freckle-faced country lad, 
with red hair. He only weighed 78 pounds, and seemed al! 
stomach from his neck to his knees. But there wasn’t any- 
thing wrong with his appetite. No, indeed. He put it all 
over our city boys. His first bite wasa 4x6 right out of the 
center. Finding it hot, he gave a convulsive gasp, stretcht 
his neck, got a humpin his back, rolled his eyes, and down 
she went, and I should judge from his looks that there was a 
decidedly uncomfortable feeling in the region of his feed-sack. 
It only took him two seconds to recover, when he did the same 
thing again to the entire satisfaction of the crowd. They 
shouted and roared, and heldtheir sides. They could stand it 
no longer—seams ript, and buttons flew in all directions. 


The boys’ heads bobbed up and down like a gang of ducks 
diving in a pond. The country lad got through first, but 
there was such a mixt up affair of boys, pies and plates, and 
pie-faces, and some of the boys had their faces so smeared up 
with ‘‘ pie” that we could hardly recognize them in order to 
give them credit for the orderin which they finisht. There 
were only eight that claimed first prize, and to cap the climax, 
while we were trying to get at the order in which the first five 
finisht, the tail-enders walkt off unnoticed in the heat of the 
discussion with all the prizes. 

In order to satisfy all, I decided to give each participant 
a jar of honey, when, to my consternation, there were 40 in 
line. This state of affairs was so unsatisfactory that I discon- 
tinued giving any more pie-eatimg contests then and forever. 


I believe I got more advartisement from the above contest 
than a page advertisement in our local paper would have 
given me. I only mention these items to show how one can 
attract a crowd, and get them interested in one’s exhibit, and, 
incidentally take their orders for honey, forif you are any 
kind of a talker at all you will soon learn how to pull orders 
from people once you get them interested in your exhibit. | 
have never yet succeeded in selling a pound of honey to any 
person who was not interested in my exhibit. At these fairs I 
have developt many regular customers for my honey, among 
people who never before were consumers of our product. Of 
course, you must have an exhibit thatis an exhibit in every 
sense of the word. 

Prof. Cook says in his ‘‘ Manual of the Apiary:” ‘Til! 
within the past two years our American honey exhibits have 
been a disgrace and a hindrance, and they are largely so to- 
day. A little second-rate honey, sandwicht in with sugar and 
syrups, and supplemented by a cake or two of black, dirty 
wax, describes the honey exhibits at most of our fairs to-day. 
The premiums range from 25 to 50 cents. Our industry de- 
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mands a separate building,” etc. Surely, now, from an api- 
cultural standpoint, he does not give much encouragement to 
the novice. 

When I made my first exhibit I complained of the small 
premiums offered by the fair ground people. They replied, 
saying if my exhibit proved a drawing feature they would in- 
crease the premiums. They did not erect a ‘‘ specia) build- 
ing.” but put me in the Agricultural Building, which proved a 
good place to sell my “ honey lemonade,” the past two years. 
The premiums have been increast as promist, but as yet are 
of no consequence. Should the interest in the department 
warrant, I have no doubt but what we mayin time get our 
‘* Honey Hall.” 

There is one thing certain, that the kind of displays men- 
tioned by Prof. Cook do not offer much inducement to fair 
ground officials to put up special buildings, or to offer large 


premiums. Vanderburgh Co., Ind. 
(Concluded next week.] 
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Sweet Clover for Honey and Forage. 
BY JOHN 8. SLEETH. 


I am living ina district where I am surrounded on all 
sides with that ‘‘obnoxious weed’’—sweet clover—as the 
farmers in this part of the country call it. But that is not all 
—they lay the blame on me for starting this great nuisance, 
as some of them callit! Now, I can’t see why they should 
accuse me of the deed more than any one else, only for my 
keeping bees. They say that I started it for that purpose. 


I recollect once getting a small package of seed some 
years ago, but I don’t remember now what I did with it. Per- 
haps I might have cast it by the wayside somewhere, hoping 
that it would bring forth its fruit in due season. 

Sweet clover is a biennial; it will bloom the second 
year, then die out that fall, and the seed that drops offcthat 
crop will come up the following spring, and so on. ‘If you 
want a continuous bloom on the same piece of ground every 
year, the seed should be sown two years in succession. 


Now in regard to its not blooming long, as I see by some 
writers in the American Ree Journal: That depends alto- 
gether upon how well you treatit. Keeping it in bloom, and 
not letting it go to seed, is done by keeping it pastured down, 
not too close, but enough to keep it in bloom. Last season 
was very dry here, and our pasture scarce, so that we and our 
neighbors were obliged to take the public road and the right 
of way along the railroad, which runs parallel with the above- 
mentioned road, both of which are heavily set with sweet 
clover for our stock to pastureon. Of course, we had to herd 
them to keep them from getting on the track. 

The clover commenced blooming about the first of July, 
and there was plenty, I believe, that could be kept in bloom 
from the first of July until the frost would kill it down, and it 
takes pretty hard frosts to doit. I have seen it in full bloom 
here, along our roadsides, when it was so cold that the bees 
could not get out to work on it. 

I will now give a little experience I had with it the season 

of 1895, as we had a big crop of it, and we got a big crop of 
honey from it—for my share I got 1,500 pounds from 22 col- 
onies of bees, while 1896 was one of its off seasons, and we 
got hardly any honey from its bloom, when the frost came. 
Why? Just because the stock keptit from seeding, and the 
bees were busy on it all of the time. They wouldjbe so thick 
on it that the stock could hardly eat, sometimes. 
Our stock seemed to relish it very much, and did well on 
For my part, and as far as my experience goes with the 
plant, I don’t believe that there is another plant in existence 
(and that is saying a good deal) that will produce more honey 
and forage for stock than the sweet clover. 


it. 





Mr. A. I. Root, in the November number of the American 


Bee Journal, says that he has seen it a success on rich, pro- 
ductive land. Now, I don’t know about my old native Buck- 
eye State, for I never knew sucha plant there in my time, 
but here in middle Illinois, where I think we have as good a 
soil as ever the sun shines on, it will grow wherever a seed 
happens to fall—it will grow to perfection. As for sowing it 
with grain in the spring, I could not say, as I have had no ex- 
perience in that line, but if I live and am well, I expect to try 
iton a small piece of rye. It is a wonderful clover to stand a 
long drouth, and continued wet weather doesn’t seem to affect 
it in the least. But I don’t think that it will produce so much 
honey then. st Livingston Oo., Ill. 


Bee-Stings—Use of Smoke With Bees. 
BY G@. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Some are adverse to entering into bee-keeping on account 
of stings. Stings hurt, but the one who is afraid of being hurt 
will not enter into any avocation in life, for, in any calling, 
more or less accidents occur. If the sting is not allowed to re- 
main in the flesh to pump poison from the poison-sack into the 
wound, very little pain will result. Knowing this, and also 
knowing that a bee must lay hold of the skin with its feet 
in order to insert its sting, very few serious stings need be 
received in the course of a year or in a lifetime. 


Persons afraid of bees, or subject to great inflammation or 
swelling from their stings, should use some protection for their 
face, and if very bad effects result, there may be cases where 
it might be well to protect the hands. But, asa rule, to pro- 
tect the hands results in more stings than not to protect them, 
for gloves of any kind are clumsy and devoid of feeling, so 
that bees are pincht and killed that otherwise would not be, 
which the colony resents, thus causing anger to be aroused 
which otherwise would have remained dormant, and the re- 
sult proves that the person is stung in different places, through 
the clothing, or in not fully protected parts, and a vindictive- 
ness aroused which will cause angry bees to dart at anyone 
who happens near the apiary for days afterward. 


Material for a bee-veil may be had of any of our supply 
dealers, which can be made so as to slip down over the hat, 
thus protecting the face. If a bee alights on the hands, it is 
very easy to distinguish, if a little attention is paid to the mat- 
ter, whether that bee alights there for the purpose of stinging 
or otherwise. If to sting, you can feel a clutching movement. 
If not tosting, it settles on the skin the same as a fly would. 
Now the moment you feel the clutching movement, strike that 
part of the hand against the clothing somewhere, giving the 
hand a push downward or a pull upward, thus crushing the 
the bee before it has a chance to sting, or if not quick enough 
to avoid the sting, crushing the bee and withdrawing the sting 
at the same time. In this way, you will, after a little practice, 
be able to avoid, entirely, four stings out of five intended ones, 
and take the fifth out before it has hardly reacht through the 
outer skin, so that only a smarting, similar to a mosquito-bite, 
will be felt. In no case, ever try to pick a sting out of the 
flesh with the thumb and finger, for by so doing the poison- 
sack is first graspt, thus squeezing its contents of poison in- 
to the wound. 

I work for days, continuously, from morning to night, and 
sometimes for a whole week, opening hives, putting up bees 
and queens for shipment, putting on and taking off sections, 
and fixing up bees generally, without receiving a single sting. 
And anyone can do the same, if he will only take pains to 


_learn under what conditions bees sting, and to avoid just those 


conditions. : 
KIND OF SMOKE AND HOW TO USE IT. 


I am frequently askt what kind of smoke is best; or, what 
kind of smoke do you use to subdue bees with ? 


When I first commenced keeping bees, I used tobacco 
smoke, because, at that time, (nearly thirty years ago), the 
only smokers made for bee-keepers were those to use tobacco. 
But as I was averse to the use of tobacco, I soon found that 
smoke from sawdust, cotton rags, or rotten wood, answered 
every purpose. To know that I was right, I experimented for 
two years, using tobacco smoke on a partof the apiary, and 
rotten wood on the other, and the result was, that I have not 
used tobacco smoke when handling bees for years. My exper- 
iments proved that bees managed with tobacco smoke are irri- 
table (they seem to feel as if they had been insulted) for two 
or three days after being treated to it, and are on the watch 
for the enemy. Walk into a yard so treated, and first one hits 
your hat, then another, and then another, and not infrequent- 
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ly the face is hit. It is not safe to take strangers or visitors 
into your apiary if the bees are managed with tobacco smoke. 

To explain how I manage bees: Some friends come in 
and want to see a queen and the inside of a bee-hive. A _bee- 
veil is handy, and one is furnisht for each. I have some very 
soft rotted wood, or spongy punk, pickt up on someof my 
rambles in Jooking to see what the bees are at work on at dif- 
ferent times, which has been and is kept thoroughlydry. With 
a lighted match this is ignited, which it is always ready to do, 
for soft, dry punk will take a spark the quickest of anything 
I know of. This lighted punk is dropt into the bottom of 
the smoker, and a little more sprinkled on, when the smoker 
is filled with some beech, maple, or apple wood, which has on- 
ly partially decayed, or whatis termed ‘‘hard rot.” Of this 
last I keep a quantity on hand, keeping an eye out for the 
same when I am in any woodland or old orchard, and storing 
it away in the loftof the barn, where itis always ready and 
dry whenever I wish any to use. Having the smoker filled, we 
are ready to proceed. 

Now we walk up to the hive—step around back side, if 
you please, for we do not wish to disturb them in their labors. 
It seems strange, but such is the fact, that nine out of ten 
persons who visit a bee-yard, will persist in getting right in 
front of a hive, and standing there till aswarm of loaded bees 
collect behind them and fall tired out on the ground, rather 
than to stand in any other place. There is nothing that so 
annoys me and the bees as this very thing, so please remem- 
ber and don’t do so any more, if you are in the habit of doing 
this. 

I next take off the cover, and roll back the bee-quilt, and 
if I have gone thus far without any sudden jar or accident, no 
smoke has been used, having only had iton hand in case of 
necessity. I now commence to take out the frames, show the 
bees, the brood in its various stages, and as a rule do not have 
to take out more than two or three frames before the queen 
is found. 

The next operation is to replace the frames, when a little 
smoke is used to drive off any bees which may be standing on 
the rabbets to the hive, so they will not get killed by setting 
the ends of the frames on them. A little smoke is also used to 
drive the bees off the tops of the frames so that none will be 
caught under the quilt, especially if we are using the sawdust 
cushion at this time. But supposing it is not visitors we are 
entertaining, but work—stern, rapid work—of putting on or 
taking off sections, what then? Well, as follows: 

Step to the front of the hive, and blow a puff or two of 
smoke into the entrance to stampede the guards which are al- 
ways ready to rush out when the hive is disturbed, then take 
hold of the quilt with one hand, and have the nozzle of the 
smoker handy with the other, when with one steady pull the 
quilt is peeled off the frames, a puff of smoke following up the 
lifting of the quilt, so that the bees scamper below the tops of 
the frames in a jiffy. The sections take the place of the quilt 
before any bees have time to return. 

To take off: Insert the thin edge of a chisel or screw- 
driver between the section-case and the hive, prying up a little 
till a crack is made which is too small to allow a bee to come 
out; then blow a puff or two of smoke in thecrack, raise high- 
er, and give another puff; raise toan angle of forty-five de- 
grees ; another puff; slip under the escape-board, drop the 
section-case down, slipping all to its place, instead of lifting 
the heavy case to the ground and back again, and you have 
done it without killing any bees, or using much smoke, or get- 
ting stung.—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 
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Too Enthusiastic—The Season. 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 

I heard a bee-keeper express himself as follows, and there 
is much truth in what he said: 

** Some bee-keepers are always cutting their own throats. 
Let there be one good honey-day, and they will write to the 
bee-papers, ‘Greatest flow of noney ever known ; never saw 
the like!’ and dealers, reading this, will jump tothe conclu- 
sion that honey being so plentiful the price should be low. 
Perhaps this fellow could truthfully write the day following, 
‘Not a drop of honey coming in, bees trying to rob.’ ” 

The season so far in this locality has been, hives full to 
running over with bees, but few swarms issued; a few days, 
when there was an odor of honey at night, with a low hum- 
ming, but no two consecutive days of this kind. A day when 
they would not notice papers dripping with honey, followed 





by one when they embraced every opportunity to get into the 
honey-house. 


WHITE CLOVER has been very abundant; the bloom fairly 
touching, yet only an occasional bee could be seen upon it. It 
is now drying up. 


Sweet CLOvVER—Melilotus alba—is now blooming, and 
has pre-empted every vacant spot in the city. I saw several! 
acres of it yesterday, in a suburb, covered with bloom, and as 
high as a horse’s back. The yellow variety—Melilotus 
officinalis—has been blooming since early in May, a waving 
sea of gold, and still continues. There was only an occasional 
basswood that bloomed here this year, and honey from this 
source usually lasts only a day or so. 


THe Home MARKET.—This isa field that it will pay all 
honey-producers to cultivate well. Where a family uses 
honey, they consume considerable; but there are some who 
never use it. Those whom we patronize will favor us by tak- 
ing part pay in honey, and the appetite once created will in- 
crease. Do not get sick, unless your doctor eats honey; 
sweeten your minister’s sermons with it; shoe your horse with 
it; paint your carriage, or mend your harness. 

Peoria Co., Ill., July 10. 


How We Wintered the Bees, Etc. 
BY MRS. L. E. R. LAMBRIGGER. 
I believe I promist last fall to be heard from in the spring 
if our method of wintering proved successful. 
That you may all appreciate the situation to its full ex- 


tent, it will be necessary to describe our location and the kind 
of weather we had to contend with. 


First, then, we live on the Missouri River bottoms, within 
30 rods of the river itself, one of the most beautiful, pictur- 
esque spots in all Nebraska, and an ideal location for honey- 
production. In years of drouth, when other localities are 
burning up, this spot knows no failures; but they say ‘‘ every 
rose has its thorn,” and this has developt one safe enough. 


It rained all the fall, until late November; the ground 
froze early, and from that time until late March did not thaw 
sufficient to take in five months of accumulation of rain and 
snow. Take it all in all, I cannot call to mind another such 
disagreeable winter. Not that it averaged so extremely cold, 
as that it was so very wet. Cold enough to keep the surface 
of the ground a glare of ice for some months; but I suffered 
less discomfort in the high altitude of the Rocky Mountains 
with the mercury down to 63° below zero, than I did the past 
winter here, and it only 15° below. Such is the difference 
between a wet and a dry cold. 

With alternate thawing and freezing there were times 
when I trembled for the bees out on the summer stands; but 
I need not have done so, for they came through with colors 
flying, and with sealed brood present on March 25. We had 
no loss, and this is how we fixt them: 


Our apiary faces east—south windsin Nebraska the rea- 
son. We use only the ‘* Alternating Hive,” and all are 
painted. The hives were two feet apart and four inches above 
the ground, slightly raised at the back. The entrance space 
was % of aninch, extending across the hive. Mice are too 
plentiful here to admit of wider entrance. As it was, we 
found a little sneak in one of the hives. For the sake of ex- 
periment we cut down the brood-chambers on part of the 
hives to two, while three were left on the balance. Each col- 
ony was allowed to retain 50 pounds of honey. Those hav- 
ing two chambers were provided with a super which was 
packt with straw only. Those with three chambers had 
either a burlap or seamless sack folded and laid smoothly over 
the top chamber, after which the hive covers were put snugly 
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on; then all the hives were wrapton the outside with sacks 
well tied on, after which the entire lot was bankt in (all but 
the fronts) with about four feet of fresh, clean hay. This 
packing had not been removed on May 3, tho it was shortly 
afterward, as we were about to divide them. 


Those colonies having three chambers had a little mold 
in the bottom, those with straw cushions none; so, all things 
considered, we think we are in favor of two chambers and 
straw cushions. We shall have the hives further from the 
ground, too. Our bees were bringing in both honey and pollen 
early in April. 

SWEET CLOVER STANDING THE WET. 


Before closing I wish to speak of sweet clover; the general 
verdict seems to be, ‘‘ It can’t stand wet feet.” Not only has 
its feet been wet all winter, standing in ice water, and frozen 
into the ice, but the past spring’s overflow of the Missouri 
river covered it head and ears, and yet, while it is true some 
was killed, we have a fine stand, which bloomed about June 1. 
And as to the seed which we scattered in grass land last fall, 
why, as Col. Sellers used to say, ‘* There’s millions in it” for 
the bee-keeper. Sweet clover could not be subjected toa 
severer test than it received here the last winter and spring. 
We expected it was ruined, and were happily disappointed. 

x Knox Co., Nebr. 


Illinois Bee-Association Members’ Reports. 


The following reports were sent in, in reply to these ques- 
tions ; 
How many colonies have you ? 
What are the prospects for a honey crop ? 
How much honey gathered to date ? 
Is the honey gathered No. 1 or not? 


OrOo RO 


Q 


Becker, Sangamon Co., June 26—1. 40 in the spring, 
and 80 now. 2. Fair after the rain; too cold in the forepart 
of the season, and then too dry. 3. 1500 Ibs. of extracted, 
and 500 lbs. of comb honey. 4. No. 1 white clover. 


L. Sylvester, Kane Co., June 28—1. 17 from 40 last fall. 
2. Good, if we couldhave warm nights. 3. Notany, but have 
third supers on 4. 4. Honey all No. 1 white clover. 

M. M. Baldridge, Kane Co., June 28—1. 20. 
3. Don’t know. 4. Yes. 

J. A. Green, Lasalle Co., June 28—1. 125. 2. Good. 
White clover is yielding well; good prospect for basswood and 
sweet clover. 3. About 4000 Ibs. 4. No. 1. Mostly white 
clover. 

E. F. Schaper, Porter Co., Ind., June 28—1. About 50 or 
60, and some 10 or 12 nuclei. 2. Not good so far; too wet 
and cold. 3. None. 

James Poindexter, McLean Co., June 28—1. About 160. 
2. Excellent. 3. From 2000 to 5000 Ibs. ; some supers full, 
but none taken off yet. 4. All No. 1 clover. 


C. E. Mead, Cook Co., June 28—1. 6. 2. Big. White 
and sweet clover, thistle and basswood. 3. 60 Ibs. since the 
26th. Northeast winds to 26th; no white clover before. 
4. No. 1 white clover. Lake winds stop the honey-flow here. 


J.C. Wheeler, Kendall Co., June 28—1. 540. 
linden not out. 38. 8 tons of extracted. 
and one-half amber raspberry. 


W. B. Blume, Cook Co., June 28—1. 44 spring count; 64 
now. 2. Very good, if the weather is favorable. 3. About 
250 Ibs. 4. Mixt grades. 


A. P. Raught, Lake Co., June 28—1. 10. Middling. 
3. None. 4. No. 1. 

G. W. Williams, Brown Co., June 29—1. 26. 2. Very 
good if the weather continues favorable. 3. 600 Ibs. off, 
200 or 300 Ibs. ready to take off. 4. First was badly mixt 
with honey-dew; bees are storing honey well now. 


A. Y. Baldwin, Dekalb Co., June 29—1. 83. 2. Fair 
thus far. 3. 25 lbs.average. 4. No. 1 to date; white clover. 

Stoughton Cooley, Cook Co., July 1—1. 7 now; 5 spring 
count. 2. Good so far as I can judge. 3. None. 

W. S. Chaney, Jefferson Co., June 28—1. 65 in Illinois 
and 70 in Missouri. 2. The white clover yield has been fair; 


2. Good. 


2. Fair; 
4, One-half clover~ 





prospect good for fall honey. 
honey. 


3. About 500 lbs. of comb 
4. All white clover to date. No honey-dew. 


L. Kreutzinger, Cook Co., July 830—1. 100. 2. Fair. 
8. None taken off. 4. No. 1 comb honey. 
W. J. Finch, Macoupin Co., June 29—1. 15. 2. Very 


good. 3. 200 lbs. 4.) Honey is very fine. 


Geo. F. Robbins, Sangamon Co., June 30—1. About 45. 
2. Good. 3. Extracted 400 Ibs. of comb; perhaps 300 Ibs. 
finisht. 4. Yes. 


W. C. Lyman, Dupage Co., June 30—1. 72. 2. Good. 
3. But little. +. No. 1 white clover. 

G. R. McCartney, Winnebago Co.. July 2—1. 12. 
prospect is good. 
ought to be No. 1. 

B. Kennedy, Winnebago Co., July 1—1. 40. 
8. 1000 Ibs. 4. No. 1. 

S. N. Black, Adams Co., July 1—1. 20. 
crop, if there is any. 3. No surplus. 

C. Schrier, Will Co., July 5—1. 18. 
Ibs. 4. Yes, No. 1. 


E. West, Will Co., May 29—1. Bees badly diseased. 2. 
No honey, but the season is good. 


H. O. Miller, Kankakee Co., July 5—1. 3. 2. Extra good. 
8. 20 lbs. 4. No. 1. 


Roderick McKenzie, Lake Co., Ind., July 5—1. 7O. 2. 
It is a fall crop we get; the prospect is favorable. 3. None 
in supers, but some in brood-nest. 4. Probably not No. 1, as 


we have little fruit-bloom and clover is scarce. 

S. H. Herrick, Winnebago Co., July 12—1. 16, spring 
count; 29 now. 2. Never were better. 3. 200 Ibs., anda 
lot more ready to be taken off. 4. Yes; No. 1 pure white 
clover. From present outlook I will get 1,600 Ibs. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, McHenry Co., July 183—About 260. 2. 
Good. 3. 2712, 4% sections. 4. Itis very fine. 

James A. Stone, Sangamon Co., June 24—1. 35, spring 
count. 2. Extra good. White clover is very abundant. 3. 
About 1.000 Ibs. 4. No. 1 white clover. 


2. The 
3. Hives are full; none taken off yet. 4. It 


2. Good. 
2. Good for fall 


2. Good. 3. 600 


tl - ————— 


Don’t Smash Honey Prices—Good Advice. 


There is more or less a prevailing opinion that bees work 
for nothing and board themselves, and there’s some basis 
for it, but it does not follow from that that honey should not 
bring a fair price in the market. A farmer has two or three 
colonies of bees, and the season having been good, he gets 
more surplus then he thinks he needs in his own family, altho 
his family would eat every ounce of it in the course of 
the year if they had the chance, and be the healthier for it. 
He takes it to the grocer and asks fora bid on it. The grocer 
says: 

‘* Well, this has been a good bee-year, and honey is pretty 
low, but that’s a nice article of yours, and for such as that I 
guess I can afford to allow you 10 cents in trade.” 

The grocer knows very well itis worth from two to four 
cents a pound more than ten cents, but he also knows from 
past experience tbat the farmer will take just about what is 
offered. The farmer goes home congratulating himself, and 
says to his wife: 

‘* Not a bad thing to have a few bees; there’s $2.50 just 
as good as if I’d pickt up that much on the road, for the little 
time spent on the bees don’t count for anything.” 

The poor woman says nothing, but sighs to herself as 
she thinks how much help that 25 pounds of honey would 
have been to her in furnishing her table; how nice it would 
have been for company, and how the children would have en- 
joyed it, and somehow she can’t clearly see why they could 
not afford it all the more because it was low in price. 


That farmer is foolish to care so little for the pleasure of 
his wife and the health of his children, and additionally fool- 
ish to sell the honey for less than a fair price. If he had found 
a bag of oats on the road, he would hardly sell it for less than 
he would a bag of his own raising; the fact of its costing him 
nothing not counting or figuring on its value. 

Not only has he done a foolish thing; he has done a wrong 
thing as well, for ashort time afterward a man comes in who 
makes the production of honey a principal part of his busi- 
ness, and when he asks a fair price for his honey he is met 
with the reply: 

‘*Oh, I can’t afford any such price. 
for 10 cents a pound. 


Ican get all I want 
Got a nice lot last week at that price.” 


The bee-keeper then goes to the grocer across the way, 
who says: 
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** It does seem as if good honey ought to bring more, but 
the fact is I had to come down on the price to meet my com- 
petitor across the way. I bought a lot at 12 cents, and was 
selling it out at 15, but my customers would come in and say 
they could buy the same thing across the way for 12, so there 
was nothing to do but for me to come down.” 


So the bee-keeper who has workt hard for his crop, suffer- 
ing a failure for the two previous years, is practically de- 
frauded out of one-sixth of his recompense by the man who 
sells for the first offer that is made—because bees work for 
nothing and board themselves! 

See that your honey is put up in good shape to goon the 
market, find out something as to its real value, then insist on 
getting what it is worth.—Iowa Homestead. 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Requeening—-Queens from the South and North. 


1. I have some hives in my apiaryin which the combs are 
built so crooked that I cannot remove the frames. As I wish 
to requeen the whole apiary, I would like to know the best 
way to find the queens in such hives. I have been told to 
open the top of hive and smoke at the entrance and drive the 
bees on top of the frames so that I could find the queen run- 
ning on top of the bees. Is this plan practicable? 

2. Would it be advisable to requeen in July after bass- 
wood flow is over ? 

3. Would Italian queens shipt from the South do well in 
this climate ? CENTRAL NEw YORK. 


Answers.—1. The plan you suggest may work. Perhaps 
you may succeed better if you leave the hive covered and smoke 
at the entrance and pound on the hive. Then when you lift 
off the cover you may find the queen among the bees on it. If 
you fail otherwise, you can drum the bees entirely out of the 
hive. 

2. Yes, you can requeen almost any time, but it will be 
done more easily before the harvest is entirely over. 

3. Yes, there seems to be no particular difference between 
bees reared in the South and the Nortb. 


TT + 
Swarming-Fever—Dividing Colonies. 


1. I have a strong colony that seems to have contracted a 


fatal case of swarming-fever. They have swarmed two and 
three times a day for nearly a week. They were hived firston 
full sheets of foundation, and later on starters, but acted the 
same in both cases. Shading did not seem to help the matter. 
What do you think is the trouble, and what treatment would 
you advise should such a case occur again ? 

2. I have tried dividing according to the methods advised 
in the books—i. e., taking the queens and part of the brood to 
a new stand, and scarcely enough bees remained on the new 
stand to make a decent nucleus. How do you manage it ? 

MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. In spite of shading, heat may be atthe bot- 
tom of the trouble. Something depends upon the make-up of 
the hive, some hives being so constructed that it is difficult to 
give a colony air enough. If you have difficulty of the same 
kind again, sprinkle the hive with cold water after hiving, 
raise the hive a half inch or so by putting blocks under the 
corners, and for a day or two leave the bees partly uncovered 
by raising the cover a little or leave it slid to one side. As an 
additional precaution, and one that is by many considered an 
infallible preventive cf swarming, give the swarm a comb of 
brood. 

2. Bear in mind that all field-bees of an active colony are 
likely to return to the old stand, and govern yourself accord- 





ingly. If you put the queen on a new stand, supposing you 
want to divide the colony about evenly, take half the combs 
with adhering bees and put on the new stand, then brush off 
into the new hive the bees of one or two frames more, perhaps 
from two or three. Brushing off is better than shaking off, as 
in shaking you will leave some bees on the comb, the very ones 
you want to get, for they are the youngest, and will stay any- 
where. 

ButI doubt the advisability of putting the queen on a new 
stand. It is better to have the bulk of the field-bees with her, 
and these will always adhere to the old location, Various 
plans may be used to have the bees apportioned to your liking. 
Set the hive on a new stand, then put the queen with two 
combs and adhering bees on the old stand, and you will be 
sure of having plenty of young bees on the new stand. Then 
in a day or two, after some of the flying bees have markt the 
new location, return part of the frames to the queen. 


If you are anxious that the queen-cells reared shall be of 
the best quality, and you should be anxious for this, it may be 
well to follow another plan. Take the queen with two combs 
and adhering bees, and put on a new stand. That will leave 
nearly the whole strength on the old stand, and you may rely 
on their starting better queen-cells than would a weak nucle- 
us, especially if cool weather should come. After five or six 
days the feeding of the young queens will be over, and you can 
then let the hives swap places, letting the queen have the old 
stand, and if you like you can give her some of the combs from 


the other hiye. 
De 


Honey that Seems to be « Working.” 


I have a barrel (50 gallons) of honey that is ‘** working.” 
It doesn’t seem to be sour, but a thick froth works to the 
bung, which I have kept loose. I take a spoon and skim it off, 
and it looks clean and nice. I fillit up, and the next day I 
have the same thing to do over. I have a small house in the 
apiary, enclosed with gauze wire, where I extract, and I pre- 
sume the rain has blownin. I havea 2O0-gallon can with a 
faucet, in which I keep honey at least a week before barrel- 
ing, always drawing from the bottom, and never drain, so the 
water and all impurities are on top. Would just alittle water 
sour it? Will it clear itself if I continue to skim. If not, 
what is best to be done with it? If I make it into vinegar, 
where would I be likely to find sale for so much? 

LOUISIANA. 


ANsweER.—The little pollen that is floating in the honey 
acts as yeast, anda little thin fermentation sets in. If you 
wil] just let it alone and give chance for evaporation, it will 
probably right itself in a little while. Evaporation takes place 
more rapidly in an open vessel than ina barrel. It would 
probably be better not to add fresh honey from time to time as 
you have been doing. 


It would be difficult to dispose of large quantities of honey- 
vinegar except in the large markets, yet undoubtedly a fair 
market could be gradually workt up almost anywhere by a lit- 
tle persistent effort. 

CU [Ln 


Straightening Crooked Combs. 


In the spring I bought four colonies in Langstroth hives 
in which the brood-combs are so crooked as to make it impos- 
sible to lift one out. For instance, in one of them the comb 
starting at the top of frame one ends with the bottom of frame 
five. I want to get these colonies upon straight comb before 
winter. I have eight other colonies in Langstroth hives with 
straight combs in good condition. The 12 hives are all the 
same size, and frames, if built straight, would be interchange- 
able. Swarms have issued from the four colonies first men- 
tioned. What would you advise? Bees usually fly here until 
January, when rain does not prevent, and some white clover 
is in blossom until that time. TACOMA. 


ANSWER.—It is largely a matter of mechanical genius for 
each particular case. Where the case is as bad as you men- 
tion, one comb being attacht to five frames, it’s a good deal 
like transferring from a box-hive, and yet with a little pa- 
tience you may get along all right. With a long knife cut 
down at the sides of the hives, freeiug all the combs from their 
attachment to the sides. Then turn the hive upside down and 
dump out the whole business. Commence at the side where 
the combs are straight, or where they are most nearly straight, 
if there is any difierence, and cut the comb free from the 
frame to which it has the least attachment, bend it into place 
and tie there with common wrapping-twine. If some of the 
combs are too badly out of line, there is nothing left but for 
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you to cut them out entirely and fasten in the frames. You 
may find some advantage in exchanging some of these combs 
with colonies that have combs all straight, putting one of the 
doctored combs between two straight ones. 


A 


Drones with Peculiar Markings. 


I started last spring with 23 colonies—7 hybrids, 1 Car- 
niolan and 15 Italians. Among the mismated are two colo- 
nies with queens of last year’s rearing. They are bright yel- 
low queens, of the golden Italian variety. These queens pro- 
duce a few drones of peculiar markings, some of them are of 
bright, solid yellow, or rather of a reddish cast, with a large 
yellow crescent on the thorax, and some of them are of a dark 
purple, which seems to be somewhat between the color of a 
red clover blossom and an ordinary black drone. They are 
not mottled with black, but of an even color. Could the mat- 
ing of the queens thus affect the drone offspring ? or what cau- 
ses the sporting in their color ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Drones seem to be very freaky as to their mark- 
ings. Considerable variations occur with no apparent reason. 
Red-headed drones are quite common. It is generally consid- 
ered that the drone progeny of a queen is not affected by her 
mating, and for all practical purposes this is probably true. 
Still there may be some little effect upon the drone offspring, 
so little as not to be perceptible ordinarily, but showing itself 
quite distinctly in occasional cases. A white woman giving 
birth to a mulatto with a negro father, will afterward produce 
pure white children to a white husband, and yet there have 
been cases in which subsequent births toa white husband have 
distinctly shown negro blood. Itis possible that the queens 
themselves may not have been entirely pure. 
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The Buffalo Convention Notice has been 
sent us by Secretary Mason, and reads as follows: ; 


Sta. B, ToLEpo, Ohio, July 5, 1897. 
Mr. Epiror:—Will you please say in the next issue of 
the American Bee Journal that the next annual convention of 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union will be held in the Main 
Hall of Caton’s Business College, corner of Main and Huron 
Streets, in Buffalo, N. Y., commencing at 10 o’clock, a.m., of 
Aug. 24 next, and closing on the afternoon of the 26th ? 


Papers are to be read by W. Z. Hutchinson, R. F. Holter- 
mann, E. Whitcomb, Hon. R. L. Taylor, Mrs. L. Harrison, R. 
C. Aikin, G. M. Doolittle, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Hon. Eugene 
Secor, Geo. W. Brodbeck, M. B. Holmes, A. E. Manum, E. 
Kretchmer and P. H. Elwood; to which will be added the 
President’s Address, and perhaps the General Manager and 
the Secretary may have something of interest to present. 


The programs are now printed and in the hands of the 
Secretary. There are six bee-keepers’ songs, with music, in 
the program, and abundance of time is allotted to the discus- 
sion of all papers, and for the asking and answering of ques- 
tions. 

Any one nota member of the Union can have a program 
sent them by mail on receipt of 5 cents in postage stamps by 
the Secretary. 

Several of our well known bee-keepers, such as A. I. Root, 
Dr. Miller, S. T. Pettit and others who are noton the pro- 
gram, will be present to help make the convention interesting 
and instructive. 

It is probable that suggestions will be made at this con- 
vention in the line of so amending the constitution of the 
Union as to remove its objectionable features and add such 
other provisions as may seem desirable, and suggestions in 
this line by those not able to be at the convention can be sent 
to the Secretary, to be brought before it. Some suggestions 
have already been received by the Secretary, and others have 
been made in the bee-papers. 

Those going to the convention should buy round-trip 
tickets to the Grand Army of the Republic encampment (not 
to the United States Bee-Keepers’ convention), which meets 
at Buffalo during the last week of August. TheG. A. R. 
have secured a rate of one cent a mile each way in the terri- 
tory of the Central Passenger Committee, which is included 
by Toronto, Canada, thence on a line to Port Huron, Mich., 
allof the southern peninsula of Michigan; Chicago, Peoria 
and Quincy, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., and Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The Western Passenger Association and the Trunk 
Line Association make a rate of one fare for the round-trip 
in their territory to places in the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion, from which points the fare will be one cent a mile each 
way, but tickets must be purchast to Buffalo from the start- 





ing point. Enquire of your ticket or station agent in all ter- 
ritory outside of the above-named for rates and the time the 
tickets are good for, for I have been unable to learn the rates 
in such territory, but presume it will be the same as that of 
the Western Passenger and the Trunk Line Association; but 
be sure to inquire of your ticket agent as above suggested. 


In the Central Passenger and Trunk Line territory tickets 
will be good going on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd, andif vised 
at Buffalo will be good, returning, for 30 days. 


Mr. O. L. Hershiser, of Buffalo, has charge of arrange- 
ments at Buffalo, and will attend to the matter of hotel rates. 
He writes: ‘‘I purpose obtaining accommodations in private 
families for all bee-keepers who prefer such to hotels.” Mem- 
bers of the Union can learn in regard to hotel rates by apply- 
ing to the Secretary at the place of meeting. If known in 
time, hotel rates will be given in the bee-periodicals. 

A. B. Mason, Sec. 
a ns 


Knowing the Honey-Plants.—In the June 
California Cultivator, Mr. N. Levering has this to say about 
bee-keepers studying the plants that yield honey : 


The leading feature of interest and ultimate success in 
apiculture is a correct and thorough knowledge of the nature 
and habits of the bee. Next, a knowledge of the various 
plants upon which they work and render an equivalent for 
the labor bestowed. The nectar is the bee’s reward; it is the 
sweet and tempting bait that lurks in the bloom that entices 
or causes the insect to yield and partake. This constitutes 
the philosophy of the relation between flowers and bees and 
their inseparable connection. The study of the honey or nec- 
tar-producing family of plants should engage the attention of 
every apiarist; likewise the cultivation of the same. He who 
would succeed in any industry or enterprise should be thor- 
ougbly imbued with all its parts and characteristics. Obser- 
vation and the power of application are important requisites 
to success. Bee-keepers shoula note the forage, especially 
that which bees give the preference, in order to ascertain the 
best nectar-producing plants, as well as the grade and quality 
of honey. 

The black or ballsage is the leading honey-plant in South- 
ern California. It has been in bloom for the past month, and 
in our locality it is rarely visited by the bee, yet bees are stor- 
ing honey of an excellent quality, but from what plant no one 
seems to know, as bees appear to fly a long distance. We 
have observed them working the hoarhound, showing a decided 
preference for it, continuing their visits from early morn until 
dewy eve, andif the conditions of the weather are favorable 
with heavy dews, a bountiful flow is secured. Their appear- 
ance while working on the hoarhound is quite similar to that 
when working on the sage, and are to be found about the hive 
in all conditions of fatigue. This plant should command the 
attention of honey-producers, and is one of easy cultivation, 
adapted to almost any moist land. 


—_______«)>-9->——————————— 


Encyclopedia for Beeswax.—Some time ago we 
offered a splendid work of eight large volumies, called ‘* The 
New Standard American Encyclopedia,” having nearly 4,000 
pages, and over 300 colored maps, charts, and diagrams. 
Size of volume, 2 inches thick, 814 wide, and 114 long. As 
per that offer, last publisht on page 186, the eight volumes 
were offered by freight for only 519 cash. We can furnish 
a@ set or two at that price, bound in half morroco; or will ex- 
change a setfor 75 pounds of yellow beeswax, delivered at 
our office. You would be more than satisfied with the En- 
cyclopedia, and a set of such books ought to be in every 
family for reference. 

~—t oe 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘* The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


———__}-2--——__—_——- 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration 
of honey; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 
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EUGENE Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
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Editorial Comments. 








The Buffalo Convention—aAuzg. 24, 25and 26— 
is expected by many to be the largest meeting of bee-keepers 
yet held in this country. We hope it will be. Mr. O. L. Her- 
shiser, who is right on the ground, is doing his utmost to in- 
sure a successful gathering. From a letter he wrote us, we 
take the following paragraphs, as they will be of interest to 
all our readers: 


My DeAR Mr. YorKk:—It will be possible to find good 
places for all our convention people in nice, private families. 
I will see to this matter. 

If you are a wheel-rider you ought to bring your wheel. 
There are some pretty rides in Buffalo that could be taken in 
the early morn, before convention hours. 

I expect a large attendance at this convention. There is 
every reason for this anticipation. The G. A. R. encampment 
will be a sight that many have never seen. Buffalo is a cool, 
delightful city, that is becoming noted for its conventions. It 
is an interesting city in which to spend a few days. Niagara 
Falls is but a few miles distant, where the unlimited power of 
the ceaseless-flowing river is being utilized. Lastly, bee-keep- 
ers have had a good flow of honey from white clover, and of 
course they are enthusiastic, and will want to learn every new 
thing about the bees. 

Do you not think it would be an excellent thing to publish 
the program in the bee-papers? It is an excellent one. The 
subjects are very interesting, embodying the burning apicul- 
tural questions of the hour. After knowing what the program 
contains, and who the gentlemen (and lady) are who will 
handle the various questions before the convention, the query 
with apiarists will be, ‘‘Can I afford not to be present ?” in- 
stead of, ‘‘ Can I afford to go ?” 

Every wise bee-keeper who lives within a reasonable dis- 
tance from Buffalo will be sure to be present. 

Yours very truly, OREL L. HERSHISER. 


There is no doubt Mr. Hershiser will see that a!] attend- 


ing bee-keepers are well taken care of. He will have his 
hands full, to be sure, but then he’s one of those big, strong, 
jolly-hearted bee-keepers that just enjoys seeing everybody 
else happy. 

Yes, it might be well to publish the program in full, but 
when it can be had for only 5 cents, including the six bee- 
songs, which it contains, everybody will send for a copy, any- 
way, and thus make it unnecessary to put it in the papers. 
Send to Dr. A. B. Mason, the Secretary—Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio 
—foracopy. Or, better yet, send your one dollar membership 
fee, and get a free copy of the program with your receipt. 


If it is more convenient, just send your dollar to the Bee 
Journal office, and we will see that you get the program and 
the receipt. (See page 455 for information regarding con- 
vention, railroad rates, etc.) 

ee 


A Cheap Bee-Brush is thus described in The Bee- 
Master, an English publication : 


A brush of some kind is mostly a necessity when manipu- 
lating bees, but, whatever it is made of, no animal fibre should 
be in its composition, as nothing seems to irritate bees more. 
Always use one made of vegetable substance. The one I 
always use, and is the best of any I have ever tried, is simply 
a bunch of green grass, tied at one end with a piece of string, 
and then trimmed, after first pulling out the hard stalks. It 
can be used green or dried, tho I prefer to use new ones every 
time. ‘This is the best as well as the cheapest I know of. 


EE 
Bee-Keeping Requires Attention.—The W. 
T. Falconer Mfg. Co., publishers of the American Bee-Keeper, 
have the following editorial paragraph in their last number: 


Every mail brings to us news of the excellent honey-flow 
that is being gathered in almost every section of the country. 
Not for several years have such reports been so numerous, 
nor have our orders for supplies been so large and numerous. 
Two or three such seasons would make bee-keeping much 
more popular, and increase the number of bee-keepers many 
‘fold. There is no industry that pays better for the amount of 
labor and expense required than that of bee-keeping, but 
there are too many who seem to think bees require no atten- 
tion whatever to be profitable, and such bee-keepers, in con- 
sequence of their negligence to give their colonies proper at- 
tention, receive no profit from them. Like any other success- 
ful business, bee-keeping requires careful and intelligent at- 


tention. 
Ne > 


Honey and Its Uses is the title of a small pamph- 
let issued in England by Rev. Gerard W. Bancks. Gleanings 
publishes the following excellent quotation from it, and we 
wish to suggest that it would be a wise thing if bee-keepers 
everywhere would request their local newspaper editors to 
copy it for the benefit of their readers: 


Apart from the consideration of the many other valuable 
properties claimed for honey, the following facts, which seem 
well authenticated, must certainly go far to recommend its 
use as an aftticle of food: 


1. The sugar of honey, being in the most suitable form 
for assimilation, requires hardly any digestion. It is ina 
condition to enter at once into the system. 


2. It is, in a usual way, not liable to occasion any disorder 
of the system, and may therefore generally be used by those 
with whom ordinary sugar is found to disagree. 


3. The grape sugar of honey does not cause decay of the 
teeth as cane sugar does. 

These statements, of course, have reference only to honey 
that is absolutely pure. Erroneous opinions, and much mis- 
taken prejudice, have unfortunately arisen with regard to the 
use of honey, owing to the unpleasant effects upon many per- 
sons of the various compounds, consisting chiefly of glucose 
made from potatoes or rice, and sulphuric acid, which of late 
years have been in such large quantities sold as a substitute 
for pure honey. Itisof the greatest importance, if its bene- 
ficial effects are to be enjoyed, that the honey consumed be 
pure. 

Till comparatively recent times honey was thechief sweet- 
ening agent in use. After the introduction of cane sugar, 





however, the use of honey in this and other countries largely 
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declined. But there is no doubt that of late years it has been 
wore and more realized that pure honey does possess qualities 
which it is impossible to replace. There has been a larger 
and ever increasing demand for it, till there seems every pros- 
pect of its coming again into general use in every household. 
Thousands of tons of honey are now annually consumed in 
this country ; while in North America alone, itis estimated 
that more than a hundred million pounds are produced every 
ear. 

. But itis not only as @ palatable and nourishing food that 
honey has again come to be so highly appreciated. It is now 
pretty generally acknowledged to be a really valuable medi- 
cine. And when we bearin mind that the nectar gathered 
by the bee is a secretion in which we may expect to find the 
essential virtues of the plant from which itis obtained, that 
there is moreor less pollen always present, and that, when 
converted into honey, it contains, in addition, a certain 
amount of formic acid, we can easily account for its wonder- 
ful medicinal properties. 

Honey is especially recommended as likely to be beneficial 
in cases of dyspepsia, rheumatism, asthma, hoarseness, short- 
ness of breath, and all affections of the chest. Consumptive 
people are known to have derived great benefit from its con- 
tinued use, and it is said to have been recently often used as a 
substitute for cod-liver oil, with very satisfactory results. 

In bronchitis great relief may be obtained by taking a 
small quantity at frequent intervals. The regular use of it is 
said to aid digestion, and to strengthen the nerves. As a gen- 
tle laxative, and purifier of the blood, no better medicine can 
be taken; while its peculiar acid property has caused it to be 
generally recognized as a valuable medicine in case of sore 
throat. Indeed, for coughs, colds, and all affections of the 
throat, it is universally acknowledged to be the best of 
remedies. 


‘The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. S. H. CLARK, of Clinton Co., Iowa, says: ‘I can’t 
get along without the American Bee Journal. It is the best 
helper I have.” 














Mr. A. F. RANDALL, of Fayette Co., Iowa, writing July 
13, said: ‘* This is the best honey-year for the last 15 years 
on white clover.” 


Hon. EvuGenr Secon—The General Managerof the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union—expects to be present at the 
Buffalo convention next month, Providence permitting. 


Mr. D. W. HEIsg, of Outario, Canada, wrote us July 12: 


‘*T am making arrangements to be at the Buffalo conven- 
tion. The bees have done well thus far, but the harvest is 
fast drawing to a close.” 


Mr. N. E. FrRANcE, of Wisconsin, writing us July 13, 
said that the honey harvest there was about over, with 41,000 
pounds of honey taken up to that date. Who can beat that, 
outside of California, or even inside of that State ? 


Mr. M. H. Huntr—a bee-supply dealerin Wayne Co., Mich., 
and one of our advertisers—wrote us July 12: 


‘*T am off for a vacation. Never had better business than 
this season. Great honey crop here.” 


Mr. W. C. R. Kemp, of Orange Co., Ind., was for years a 
reaber of the Bee Journal, then, like some others, he stopt 
reading it. But July 12, he wrote us as follows: 


** I have been longing to see a copy of the dear old Ameri- 
can Bee Journal once more, and will ask you to send me one 
for ‘old acquaintance sake.’ Many things have happened 
since we parted—some good, some bad, some indifferent. 
Among the bad things is the loss by fire of all my stock of 
merchandise (stoves and tinware), sothat I am outof business, 
and not able to resume. In consequence of the poor honey 
seasons for the last five years, my bees were neglected, and 
this spring found me with but twocolonies. O that I had 30! 


for then half my loss by fire would have been made back. 





Such a honey season I have never seen before! The earth is 
a carpet of white clover, and the bees are revelling in honey. 
From my two colonies I have taken 150 pounds of fine comb 
honey, and 50 pounds of extracted, with an increase of three 
colonies. I will probably get 20 or 25 pounds more. The 
season is now closing. / 

‘**IT am anxious to know what other bee-keepers are doing, 
and to renew their acquaintance, and by next season I may 
resume the manufacture of extractors and smokers.” 

We hope Mr. Kemp may speedily recover from his loss, 


and also be found in the ranks of bee-keepers again. 


Mr. N. LEVERING, in the California Cultivator, says the 
output of honey in Orange county will be large this year. Mr. 
J. A. Oderlin, with 250 colonies, bad extracted 10 tons by 
May 1. Two years ago the output for tbe season was 23 
tons. It is very fine black sage honey. 


Mr. W. BisHop, of Otero Co., Colo., when sending in a 
new subscriber to the Bee Journal July 14, and also his mem- 
bership fee for the New Union, added this: 

**One number of the American Bee Journal is worth to 


me what a whole year’s subscription costs. Bees are doing 
fine. We have good prospects for a fine honey-flow.” 


Mr. Taos. G. Newman, of San Francisco, Calif.—the 
General Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union—wrote 
us July 1U, that there was some prospect of his being in Chi- 
cago oo business in August, and that he might perhaps attend 
the Buffalo convention. He reports the weather in San 
Francisco as lovely—thermometer indicating 72°, and not 
100° as here in Chicago. 


By the way, we noticed in the June Bee-Keepers’ Review 
some correspondence from Dr. Mason and Dr. Miller, refer- 
ring to Mr. Newman as Manager of the Old Union, which 
called out this editorial paragraph by Mr. Hutchinson: 


‘*Thos. G. Newman I believe to be an honest man. I say 
this because there is an item in Dr. Mason’sarticle that might 
be construed into an insinuation to the contrary. ‘Phen there 
was an item not long agoin the American Bee Journal that 
might be lookt atin this same light. Ido think that it would 
have been better if Mr. Newman had given an itemized ac- 
count of the expenses, and, better still, if there had been an 
auditing committee, but, altho these are lacking, I see no 
grounds for doubting the truthfulness of the amount reported 
as expended. Mr. Newman has been very severely criticised, 
and I think some of it is deserved, but let us not resort to such 
criticism that it may be regarded as an insinuation against 
his honor, when there is no greater foundation than that his 
report does not give an itemized account of the expenses of 
the last year.” 


We were quite surprised when we read the above para- 
graph, for we were not aware that there had been anything 
in the American Bee Journal that reflected upon Mr. New- 
man’s honesty. Certainly we have not questioned it at all. If 
some have misconstrued our suggestion that an itemized ac- 
count of the annual expenditures of the Old Union be pub- 


; lisht, we can’t help that. It is every member’s right to know 


how the funds of a society to which he may belong are ex- 
pended; and we insist that such request does not carry with it 
any insinuation that the treasurer is dishonest. We surely 
would not thus accuse Mr. Newman, for we have known him 
long enough to know that he is an honest man. The only in- 
stance, we believe, wherein we claimed Mr. Newman did 
wrong, was in publishing his criticism of the New Constitution 
in his Annual Report; and, to our mind, there is no question 
about that at all. It was not legitimately a part of the Re- 
port, and so should have been omitted therefrom. 

We must insist that the American Bee Journal has not 
even insinuated that Mr. Newman is not honest, tho in his 
article on page 290, Mr. Newman does a good deal more than 
to simply make “insinuations” against our honor. But we 
can stand that if he can. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
‘or Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G, Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
rinted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 
fn cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentific Queen-Kearing, as _ Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopredia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 800 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parlinmen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00, 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leafiet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. <A. chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 

Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plap itis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
ultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
orts of the first 20 conventions. Price 15 cts 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
CHAS. F. MutH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts, 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. it details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. 0.2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-buok. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm pers 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera) Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully iliustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar und the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Lllustrated. ‘All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘lurkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
are er gg te ee rerere rr 2.00 
Ng, ee eee 1.75 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....-_.. 1.65 
5. Doolittie’s Scientific Queen- ee 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book... ... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper Cae 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees.. 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ o Boke 
14. Convention Hard-Book. : . nene 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... ......... 1.10 
18. Our Poultry DOctoF 2... cccccsccccccce - 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... - 1.15 
Se IIIA 6 hn. u'o och aetna ax aiacmads 1.10 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 





25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.295 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2.. .... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................. 1.10 
SO. POCRRG CRIES... «0... occccvescecces « o- 1.20 
32. Hand-Book of Health.... ...... ..... 1.10 
23. Dictionary of A iculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar ee: - 1,20 
35. Silo and poee- - 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping.. “rere 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





eee 


PER 
CENT UNT 


I have a Large Quantity of Winter-Sawed 
Basswood on hand, and will make SHIPPING- 
CASES at 10 per cent. discount from list 
price. Cases holding 15 sections, 85.00 per 
bundred net. First-class work guaranteed. 


Write for Price-List. 
W. J. STAHMANN, Weaver, Minn. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 25A8t 


Muth’s HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, ete etc 
Send for our new catalog 

Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10H 25b 50 








Alsike Clover-.... -70 $1.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover (white). 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover... ... ..90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover....... .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject: to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MADE 


TRANSFERRING “exsy 


If you contemplate buying either three or 
five band Italian Queens, simply write for my 
pamphlet. If you need some of the best now, 
send 75 cts. for one, $4.00 for six, or $7.50 per 
doz.—and full instructions for introducing, as 
weil as the best methods known for securing 
good cells will be sent free. 

Money Order office—Warrenton. 


Ww. H. PRIDGEN, 








21A13t CREEK, Warren Co., N. C 
Mention the American Bee $9urno 
Our 97 Catalog 


—OF— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 


itis fullof information. (~ Write for it 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American Bee Journas 





For the G. A. R. Encampment 


To be held at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 23 to 26 in- 
clusive, will be sold over the Nickel Plate 
Road at $10.50 for the round trip. Good 
going Aug. 21st, 22nd and 23rd. 

The Nickel Plate Road is the short line be- 
tween Chicago and Bufialo, and is equipt with 
the most modernly constructed day coaches 
and luxurious sleeping and dining cars 
Colored Porters are in charge of the day 
coaches, and the facilities for the comfort ot 
patrons is unsurpast. Commander-in-Chiel 
Clarkson has selected this line for the trans- 
portation of himself and staff, and respect- 
fully invites his comrades to join him, 

Mr. J. Y. Calahan. General Agent, 111 


Adams St., Chicago, Ill,, will be pteased to 
furnish all information in regard to train 
service, etc. Depot, 12th and Clark Sts. 
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General Stems. 


Money panes 


Honey is very plentiful, but it has 
been quite rainy the last two weeks. 
MANOAH STEVES. 
British Columbia, July 8. 


=_ 


Getting Honey Freely. 


The bees are getting honey quite free- 
ly now. If we have showers to keep the 
clover in bloom, we may get quitea good 
crop yet. J. 1. CLARK. 

Addison Co., Vt., July 12. 


—_— _——_——_s- —— 








Bees Doing Fine. 


Bees are doing fine. They are nearly 
done swarming, and have gone to work. 
I have some working in the fourth case. 
I must extract some next week. I now 
have about 260 colonies. 

N. STAININGER. 

Cedar Co., Iowa, June 30. 





Good Prospects. 


The bees are insplendid condition here 
at present. The prospects are good for 
a large honey-flow. We have honey com- 
ing in here from the time the willow 
blooms in spring until the first of Sep- 
tember, nearly all the time. 

E. E. Moyer. 

Columbia Co., Oreg., July 5. 





A Reckless Statement. 


I notice on page 398, a wail from 
Clark Co., Wash. The writer says: ‘‘We 


often have rain that will keep on raining’ 


night and day for several months at a 
time, ete.” It is just such reckless state- 
ments that keep away good people from 
coming to a splendid country and fine 
climate. The truth is, he never saw a 
week of continwous rain in the State. 
Pierce Co., Wash. Gro. W. PRATER. 


>_< 


Bees Never Did as Well. 


I got about 300 pounds of surplus honey 
last fall, but the bees are doing remark- 
ably well this summer, as I got 200 
pounds from two colonies that I run for 
extracted honey, in about three weeks. 
This is the best my bees ever did. I have 
21 colonies now, and they are all doing 
very well except two that swarmed twice. 
MICHAEL LARINAN. 
Ill. July 8. 


Rock Island Co., 





White Clover—Yellow Sweet Clover. 


Only a sample of white clover honey 
has arrived. The bloom is abundant, 


but itis little noticed by bees. It ap- 
pears to me, that a difference in soil has 
something to do with the secretion of 


nectar by this plant. An observing bee- 
keeper said to the writer lately, that he 
noticed bees very thickly working on a 
small plot of white clover, while there 
was not one to be seen on a large area of 
this plant growing near. Where the 
bees were working, the soil bad been 
thrown up, making it higher than the 
surrounding soil. Only a few miles dis- 
tant, reports come of honey and swarms. 
Thus far, from 60 colonies, only four 
swarms have issued. Hives are full to 








Finest Alfalfa Honey 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, 0D 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, ina case, 734 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash mMusT accom- 
pany each order. Fine Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 


(3 A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & (0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


—_——Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and mwost-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


BIE-K KP ERS we 
masa ST] PPL [RS 


in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Npecial Agent for the Southwest—*: ™ “PP°s con, Mo. 











Mr. Abbott sells our Hives ‘and ‘Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without It, 
I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 





Works Like a Charm, 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device woRKs 


Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 | best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
‘ c come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. | 
queens, all inone day, when examining my could not do without one now. 
bees. Wma. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. | Dr. Geo. LAcKe, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 


will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrex of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PAID FOR 
Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rae meer 





Invested in a postal card 


will get my large Cata- 
) log of All kKoot’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 
want, and get price. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION “HHS JOURTO® 


BEE-KEEPERS | pace"Gatatog Tor isnt 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 





Mention, the TReTIOONM, Bee Journal 





RDERS filled by return mail for the 
choicest Untested Italian Queeus at 60c 
each. Can furnish !, 2 and 3 fr. Nuclei. 
A. I. Root Co.’s SUPPLIES. Send for 
36-page Catalog. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 4Atf 








A Fence Not Made By Hand. 


The average farmer can not afford toindulge in 
hand made fence, nor hand painted pictures. Even 
if he does the work himself,a “boteh” and a “daub 


will likely be the result, while the time consumed, 
if properly applied in his regular business. would 
provide means for beautiful photographs, engrav- 
Ing 


3, CLC,, and lots of the “old, reliable’” Page fence. 
PALS WOVEN Wid FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 


PIVEN, Che oh OUI 








We have a few of these Emerson stiff cloth- 
board binders for the American Bee Journal. 
They make u splendid permanent binding, 
and hold a full year’s numbers. The old price 
was 75 cts., postpaid, but we will mail you one 
for only 60 cts., or with the Bee Journal! for 
one year—both together for $1.50. 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








overflowing with bees, but prefer a 
crowded home to empty pantries. 


On page 596, J. L. Gandy, of Nebras- 
ka, writes, dated June 13: ‘*The yel- 
low sweet clover has now been out four 
weeks, and the white is not out yet.” It 
is now June 25, and the white sweet clo- 
ver only shows a very few white racemes, 
and the plant is very luxuriant, and 
abundant in all parts of the city, on the 
bluffs, ravines and gutters. The yellow 
has been in bloom since early in May—a 
waving fieid of golden hue. The bloom 
is from the ground upward, and very 
thick, showing very little green. It is 
not half as tall as the white, and the 
stalks are very small. 

Peoria Co.,IJl. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Good Prospects for Fall Honey. 


The bee-fever broke out here in a mild 
form, caused by an excellent honey-flow 
last fall. Bees wintered well, and were 
already strong in bees and honey when 
spring came; tho it was cool enough 
through maple and fruit bloom, they got 
almost the full benefit of it. My lst 
swarm came out April 11; 2nd swarm, 
April 22; 3rd swarm, May 2; 4th, May 
3; and then from 1to8 per day until I 


, was tired of it. The prospect for fall 


honey is good. W. A. McGEE. 
Bates Co., Mo., July 7. 


Will Bee-Keeping Pay ? 


This is a question that often comes to 
my mind. The love of honey led me to 
engage in bee-keeping years ago, and I 
have become so interested in it that I in- 
tend to keep bees as long as I am able to 
take care of them. Iam in the insur- 
ance business, and am also Justice of the 
Peace, in our city. If a messenger is 
sent to my office to tell me that my bees 
are swarming, I drop everything and go 
home to attend to them. The work has 
been trying to me this summer, as I have 
been suffering with lumbago and was so 
badly crippled that I could hardly walk 
with a cane, and the lifting of the hives 
and bending over them was poor medi- 
cine, but I worried through it. 


I started in with 28 colonies, and in- 
creast to 41 by naturalswarming. This 
is the best honey season we have had for 
12 years; still it will not be a full crop 
as the spring was backward and cold, 
and the bees were not ready for the 
honey-flow when it came. I did not have 
a second swarm; never had but two in 
my life, and I have been keeping bees 
for 18 years, and atone time had 80 col- 
onies. I manage them inthis way: I 
take the colony that throws out the 
swarm, take out two brood frames, put 
in a new hive, fillup with starters in the 
sections, carry the balance of the young 
bees and old hive to a new stand, and 
throw the new swarm and the field-work- 
ers all into one hive; it makes a good, 
strong colony, and in less than three 
days they are at work in the sections. 
The old colony is too weak to swarm. In 
that way I have taken 27 pounds of 
honey from a new swarm. 

This year the swarming was done the 
last of May and the first of June. I nev- 
er could understand why some people 
prefer a strain of bees that won’tswarm. 
To prove that those that swarm are the 
best I will give my experience: I had 
28 colonies spring count, had 13 new 
swarms and have the sections all off of 
them; so I have 26 colonies for fall be- 





Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 

lf you are ina rush,send me your order, | 

sell the best only, and fill orders promptly 


at LOWEST PRICE. Beeswax wanted in 
exchange. 


; into Founda- ; . 

Working Wax tice forcisn A Specialty, 

2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee - Supplies! Roor's 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat. 

\_} tree. 160 et 6. Pouder, 
2 Mass. Ave., 
“Waro" povde ns a0” INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


WMEN ANSWERING THIG ADVERTISEMERT, MENTION “DS JOURMIA 




















e& IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cailif., 


"—-Bae-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the Americun Kee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
Seinw the cleanest is usually worked 

the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery (o., N. Y. 


vA ner y yrooran7 Me ‘ti H 
Wf erar4e Re Ane TL, OCP. J TUS" Nida: 











if You Keep but Oue Remedy 


ithe nurs ave YELLOWZONES 


They Combine the Virtues of a Medicine 
Chest. 

The Very Best general-service Remedy to be 
had AT ANY PRICE, 


A supply of i 
A aes y of Zonet Cathartics —— 


100 in a Box, $1,00—17 in a Box, 2c. 
W.B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Jouraal. 
Mention the American Bee Journ. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNIO comemation 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y 


1Aly Mentw..the American Bee Journal. 














It li By Return 

allan Wueens Mail. 
Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 

Nuclei, 2 frame, $2.00, including a good Queen 

Bees by the Pound. 
E. L. CARRINGTON, 
22Atr De Funiak Springs, Fia. 

Mention the American Bee Journa.. 










’ Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
ive, Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers, Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
~~ Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Mention the Anvericam Bee Journ 
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sides the 15 that did not swarm. I am 
now taking off their honey. Some of 
them stored 50 pounds, but the most of 
them only 27 pounds. Some of the col- 
onies that swarmed had sections partly 
filled, and when that was the case the 
sections were given to the new swarm. 
This has been a great year for swarm- 
ing ; a great many of the farmers have 
bees, and they report to me that their 
bees do nothing but swarm. Some re- 
port as high as four swarms per colony. 


In conclusion, let me say a few words 
on the color and strain of bees: In my 
younger days I was a contractor, brick 
jayer, and plasterer, and I rever had a 
man to work for me that I did not learn 
something from, and that is the way with 
sending off for queens; if they do not 
prove to be as good honey-gatherers as 
those I have at home, it always makes an 
improvement on them ; I have as fine yel- 
low bees as I ever saw and they were 
reared on my place, but if it was not for 
sending off for new bees they would be 
just like they were when I first started 
with them. 


I am now 54 years old and do not care 
to take up all new-fangled theories, but 
if a bee-keeper wants to keep up with the 
times I would advise him tosend away 
for a new strain of bees. If I had the 
time I could furnish as good queens as 
the country aftords. I have queens from 
different parts of the United States, and 
am acquainted with all strains of bees, 
and wish to say thatitis not the color 
that makes the good quality. I havethe 
5-banded bees that are as good at storing 
honey as the darker ones, and I have 
come to the conclusion that it is the way 
the queen is brought into this world that 
makes the worker-bees get a hustle on 
themselves. A queen that is reared in 
time of natural swarming is wortk halfa 
dozen that are brought forth by making 
the bees rear their queen. I will tell my 
reason: I have had colonies become 
queenless, and I gave them some brood, 
and they reared themselves a queen, 
and if that is early, or after swarming- 
time, the queen is short-lived and her 
bees are not hustlers; they will just live, 
but store no surplus honey; but if in 
swarming-time you find a colony queen- 
less, and give them a brood-frame with a 
good queen-cell, you will have bees that 
are good hustlers. 


Itis very warm now, and we may ex- 
pect the honey-flow to cease, but I am 
expecting honey-dew as itis now turning 
dry weather, and has been too wet for 
honey-dew before. D. R. RosEBROUGH. 

Clark Co., Ill., July 8. 





Oregon as a Bee-Country. 


On page 327, ** Bands ” wants to know 
if Washington, Oregon and Idaho are 
favorable bee-countries, and of what the 
pasturage consists. 


I can only speak of the most western 
part of Oregon. I am six miles from the 
Pacific ocean, and one of the most fertile 
creek bottoms of the Coast Range moun- 
tains. I would call this a good bee-coun- 
try, if it was not for the rain or high fog 
most of the time, July and August ex- 
cepted. 

Bees did not show their noses till the 
firstof April, then they went out and 
found the Oregon cherry blooming, which 
is the first pollen-producing plant. In 
quick succession commenced skunk-cab- 
bage, alder, huckleberry, salmonberry, 
vinemaple, and maple, to bloom. The 





EmployNature 


The best physician to heal your ills. Send for 
FREE Pamphlet explaining how diseases of 
the Blood. Skin, Liver, Kidneys and Lungs 
can be cured without drugs. 


Fr. M. SPRINGS CO., 


Lock Box No.1 LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


CARLOADS 


~Z Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
a ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
rte I want the name and address 
“His of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
A ica. I supply Dealers as well 
; as consumers. Send for cata- 
logs, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
RIVER FALLS. Pierce Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee sourra.. 


——A GENUINE el 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eges perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 

reserve them tor about 1 cent per dozen. 
Sew is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 


FOR SALE. 


1000 pounds of White Clover Comb Honey. 
Price. 13% cts. per pound. 
28A Edw. E. Smith, Carpenter, Ill. 


Mention Ose Americam Bee Journ. 


“Queens Given Away.” 
@Gray Carniolans and Golden Italians. ? 


We will give a fine Tested Queen (either race) 
to all customers ordering 6 Untested Queens, 
and a fine Select Tested Queen to all who or- 
der 12 Untested Queens at one time. The 
Queens given away will be sent to customers 
in August. 






















Grade and Prices April July 
d May Aug. 
of Bees and Queens june sept. 
Cusested Quees.......sascerccesce $ .75 8 .65 
Tested Pesos +6 eee 1.50 1.25 
Select Tested Queen...... name Se 226 
OO”... er ee 5.00 4.00 
One L Frame Nucleus (no Queen) .75 .50 
Two - = me 1.50 1.00 
Full Colony of Bees o 


(in new dovetailed hive) 5.00 4.00 


We guarantee our Bees to be free from all 
diseases, and to give entire satisfaction. 
Descriptive Price-List Free. 


F. A. Lockhart & (0., LAK" ,Ssoree. 


13Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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© and you will have good neighbors. There are + 
> 4 no trespass suits when the KEYSTONE e 
FENCE isused. Why! It holds stock and 
$ turns stock. Any height desired. See all about © 
. it in our free book on fence building. e 
@ KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., @ 
¢ No.8 Rush Street, Peoria, Ill. x 
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last three are our most important spring 
honey-plants. 

June 7I found new honey in the brood- 
nest in such an amount that I put supers 
on most of my colonies. The flow was 
heavy and lasteda few days more than 
six weeks. Altho coming soearly, I had 
two colonies finishing 40 sections and 
filling 10 half-depth extracting-frames 
each. The weakest colony, which had 
been flying more or less all winter, owing 
to a faulty hive-cover, filled a set of 10 
brood-frames, with the exception of a 
little brood in the middle ones. Then 
for 14 days we had lots of bloom—black- 
berries and other flowers—but no nectar. 
Now bees are making a living on white 
clover, but the yield will not be much 
before July 1; besides it rains almost 
every day. As soon as white clover is al- 
most over, willow-weed commences, and 
lasts till the fall rains set in—about the 
middle of September. 

April and May we have salmonberry, 
vine maple and maple; in June, black- 
berry, thimbleberry and barberry; in 
July, white clover; July and August, wil- 
low-weed, second growth white clover, 
and white immortelle. The firstin the 
list and the last produce yellow honey, 
and the others a honey as clear as our 
mountain streams. 

This is my fifth year in bee-keeping, 
and I twice found a gap between spring 
blossoms and white clover, and once be- 
tween white clover and willow-weed. 
One year, the only spring honey I secured 
was from salmonberry blossoms, as hard 
rains washt out the nectar from the 
maples. 

I have had no swarms yet, altho 
swarming has gone on in apiaries where 
box-hives are used, owing, I suppose, to 
crampt quarters. HERMAN AHLERS. 

Clatsop Co., Oreg., June 19. 





A Last Season’s Experience. 


Smart bees—those Germans! I had 
puton the netted-hood, tuckt its folds 
gently down my manly bosom, and felt 
armored for a close interview with the 
colored colony. I approacht with that 
degree of courage which is supposed to 
awe bees into docile submission, besides 
I wielded the smoker with great dignity 
and dexterity. So far, so good. 

I took off the cover, then lifted the 
board, and there! decorously and retir- 
ingly was the mass of living, humming 
and buzzing honey-gatherers. It was 
my purpose to introduce a wide-frame of 
sections in the space left too long vacant 
—and in which space they had built 
comb and placed some honey. In tear- 
ing this formation away the bees entered 
a protest, which, however, diligence and 
the smoker subdued. I had gotten this 
new comb out nicely and placed the 
frame in its place, and was about to close 
the hive when I bethought meto see if 
other sections were not filled. Lo, and 
behold, right there, to the right, were 
eight squares filled with luscious honey! 


Forthwith I pried up the frame and 
took it out, set iton a board, and was 
about to remove others equally well- 
capt, when down went the removed 
frame and al! the bees that clung to it, 
causing consternation among them. Im- 
mediately they swarmed around me, in- 
stinctively guessing I was the robber in 
questof their well-earned supplies, and 
came a thousand strong! As bad luck 
would have it just at this time, the smok- 
er had burned out and failed to attend 
to business. True, I had on the veil, but 
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my chin was close against it, and—zipp 
—zipp—they struck the vulnerable point, 
and when I had hastily retired from their 
aSsault I had three good, healthy stings 
for my trophies of war. I pulled them 
out and awaited results. I felt great 
confidence that now the smarting would 
soon stop, but little swelling take place. 


Alas, for human ignorance. The en- 
largement increast, instead. In two 
hours I had a neck approaching that of 
Grecian classics. In another hour the 
size of it would have been envied by the 
chiefest sire of a Durham herd. O, what 
anightI did put in, my countrymen! 
Not a wink of sleep, and early rising 
brought no perceptible surcease. As I 
write, I am reminded of the old continen- 
tals who wore stocks that had their nose 
in the air and their chins in outward 
front. 

If the moral of protecting a projecting 
chin, and keeping a well-filled smoker 
for suchoccasion, enters your heart, I 
will have accomplisht all I anticipated 
by this sad recital. Swollenly yours, 

Emm DEE. 





Bee-Keeping on the Increase. 


For some time I have been a reader of 
The American Bee Journal. I have 
often thought to tell how bee-keepers in 
the north-western part of Ohio are get- 
ting along. Butin the last few years 
bee-keeping was a very discouraging 
business, and was soup to May 2Oof this 
year, therefore my report prior to May 
20 would not have been a very flattering 
one. The weather was cold and thecon- 
stant rains made it very unpleasant 
for bees. But since then (May 20) we 
have had splendid bee-pasture. Our old- 
est settlers say they never before saw so 
much white clover in this section of the 
country any one year. ‘The bees are 
doing extremely well. All bee-keepers 
whom I have spoken to lately seem to be 
well satisfied with the prospects this 
year. I find the American Bee Journal 
very educational and profitable for bee- 
keepers. J. E. HAMBURGER. 

Mercer Co., Ohio, July 2. 





OOOO 


The Nickel Plate Road 


Has been selected by Commander-in-Chief 
Clarkson for the transportation of himself 
and staff tothe G. A. R. Encampment to be 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 23rd to 28th. 
Tickets will be on sale Aug. 21st, 22nd and 
23rd at the rate of $10.50 for the round trip. 

This will afford an opportunity to the com- 
rades now living in the great West and North- 
west to once more visit the home of friends, 
and shake hands with those with whom they 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the great Civil 


War. 
For full information call on, or address, 
J. Y. CALAHAN, Gen’! Agent, 
111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
H. THORNE, C. P. & T. A. 
111 Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent —— of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘* faces”? for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 464. 





Van Deusen Thin Fdn. 


A few 25-pound boxes of VanDeusen Thin Su- 
per Comb Foundation at $11.00 per box. Be 
quick if you want a box of it. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
118 Michigan St. . CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATURAL 
h 0 0 SWARMING 
QUEENS 


At 50 cts. each; % doz., 82.80. Tested Queens 
at 75 cts. each. 
The above are all choice. natural-swarming 
Queens, saved during the swarming season. 
Address, LEININGER BROS., 
29Dtf Fr. JENNINGS, OHIO. 


DUQUESNE ¢ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 87. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 


Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 


H. G. Quirin, of Bellevue, Ohio 
—QUEEN-BREEDER— 


Offers ** Warranted ’’ Golden, or Leather-Col- 
ored Queens at 50 cts. each. six for $2.75. 
Queens are Young, Hardy and Prolific; no 
disease in my locality. Huve received orders 
from a single bee-keeper within 10 months for 
as high af 150 Queens. My Bees speak for 

themselves. 29A9t 


mention, ine Americom Bee Journ: 


Texas Queens! 


By return mail. Best honey-gathering strain 
in America. Untested, 7c. Select Warran- 
ted, $1.00. J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


9A26t Mention the American Bee Journal 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
I} RAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


eee 


Illinois.—The annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Court House in Freeport, 
ao Aug. 17, 1897. au gee cordially in- 
vited. . KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, Ill. - 
































Please Send Us the Names of your 
aeighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





Nee the premium offers on page 449! 


Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 








BORA NAN Na Nal Vel Mal Mel SNS N NSN Ne 


Increasing the Bee’s Length of 
Tongue. 


Query 56.—Do you suppose it possible to 
increase the size—and especially the length 
of tongue—of the races of bees we now have ? 
If possible, do you think it desirable 7—N, Y. 


P. H. Elwood—Yes. 
A. F. Brown—I doubt it very much. 





R. I. Taylor—It’s quite possible as 
well as desirable. 

J. A. Green—Yes, I think it possible 
and very desirable. 

H. D. Cutting—I know it is possible, 
and think it desirable to do so. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Yes, I have no doubt 
of it, and I believe it is desirable. 


W. G. Larrabee—I think it would be 
desirable, but I somewhat doubt its be- 
ing possible. 

G. M. Doolittle—Desirable ? Yes; but 
not practically possible with the rank 
and file of bee-keepers. 


Eugene Secor—Possible, perhaps, but 
I have little hope of seeing any definite 
results in either direction. 


C. H. Dibbern—Yes, by careful breed- 
ing from long-tongued stock. It cer- 
tainly would be desirable. 


E. France—I should guess it would be 
aslow process to breed bees up with 
longer tongues. It would be desirable. 


J. M. Hambaugh—Here is room for 
experiment. Let some one try by in- 
creasing the size of their combs for 
breeding. 

Jas. A. Stone—I do not know about 
the possibility, but think it desirable if 
itdid not at the same time increase the 
length of the sting. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I think it would be 
desirable, but I do not think it practica- 
ble. If wecould control] the mating of 
queens it could be done. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I think that it is 
possible and very desirable. Progres- 
sion isa law of Nature, and the ‘* sur- 
vival of the fittest” brings improvement. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—With only our 
present knowledge of controlling fertili- 
zation, the possibilities in the case rest 
upon a frail tenure. It would be desir- 
able. 

G. W. Demaree—May be possible, but 
hardly practicable. It is not a demon- 
strated fact that increase in size in our 
bees would make them better than they 
now are. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—Yes, to both ques- 
tions. But if Apis dorsata is to be 
domesticated in this country, there will 
be no need of improving the races we 
now have. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—Yes, to both 
questions. We can lengthen the tongue 
of our bees as we increase the fattening 
disposition in hogs, or the trotting in 
horses, or the milk in cows, by selection. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—As there is at pres- 
ent a decided difference in different col- 
onies, I see no reason why selection in 
breeding might not establish a strain 
with long tongues. It would surely be 
desirable. 

Emerson T. Abbott—To answer the 
latter part of the question first, I will 
say, as I have often said before, that 
bees, unlike people, cannot have too 
much tongue. If there is anything in 
the doctrine of evolution, yes. 


J. E. Pond—Not to any extent. It is 
barely possible that by giving strict at- 
tention to the point for a long series of 
years, that an infinitesimal length might 
be added, but I questionif the experi- 
ment would pay, anyhow. As to the 
desirability, I can’t see any reason why 
an added length would be an advantage 
that would have any weight, in compari- 
son with the difficulties in experiment- 
ing and the disadvantages that would 
arise in consequence. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


. el ad ee 


cago, Ill,, July 7.—Fancy white. 12@ 
or Net white, lle.; fancy amber, 10c.; 
No. 1 amber, 7@9c.; fancy dark, 8c.; No.1 
dark, 7¢c.; white, extracted, 5@6c,; amber, 4 
@5c.; dark, 34@4ec. Bees ax, 26@27c. 

Not any new comb on the market. Extracted 
offerings are free, and sales very few. causing 
a weak market. 


. Louis, Mo., July 5.—Fancy white. 12@ 
ior No. 1 white, 11@11%c.; fancy amber. 
10@10%c.; No. 1 amber, 9@10c.; tancy dark, 
8%@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@8c.; white, extracted, 
4%@5c.; amber, 44@4%4¢.; dark, 3%@é4c. 
Beeswax, 25%@26c 4 

Movement of honey is very light; the 
weather too warm, and prices are nominal. 
Very little selling. 


ndianapolis, Ind., July 5.— Fancy white. 
epithe Nol white, 9@10c ; white, ex- 
tracted, 4@6c. Beeswax. 25@27c. 

Big crop is being secured in this State. No 
demand for other grades than those men- 
tioned. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 5.—No. 1 white, 10 
@ii3c,; No. 1 dark, 8@10c ; white. extracted, 
5@6c.; amber, 4@5c.; dark, 3%@4c. Bees- 
wax. 22@25c. 

There is a fair demand for extracted honey, 
which, however, must be sold cheap to meet 
the buyer, as the great bulk goes to the man- 
ufacturer. Demand for comb honey is slow, 
as usual, at this timeof the year. Several 
shipments of new comb honey have arrived 
already. 


Albany, N. ¥., July 5.—Fancy white, 11@ 
12¢c.; fancy amber, 7@8c.; fancy dark, 6@8c. ; 
white, extracted. 5c.; dark, 4c. 

But very little is doing in honey this month. 
There is a small stock of inferior comb hone 
on the market, and quite a little extracted. 
Bees are said to be doing nicely in this sec- 
tion. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., July 6.—Fancy white, 9@ 
10c.; No. 1 white, 8@9c.; fancy amber, 7@8c.; 
No. 1 amber, 6@7c.; fancy dark, 5@6c.; No. 1 
dark, 4@ic.; white. extracted, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c. 

No demand now for either new or old honey, 
aitco it can be sold, of course, at some price. 


Milwaukee, Wis., July 6.—Fancy white, 
12@13c.; No. 1 white, 11@12c.; fanch amber, 
9@10c.; No.1 amber. 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 5@ 
7¢e.: white, extracted, 5@6c.; amber, 44%@5c.; 
dark, 4@4%c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

The supply of honey is ample for all de- 
mands, and some old stock is yet on hand 
that is very hard to move, as quality is poor. 


The fancy is nearly all gone. xtracted 
moved some during the last week. Small re- 
ceipts of new—quality common. We think 


our market will be in good order for snip- 
ments of newcrop. We hope there will be a 
markt improvement in quality and package, 
all along the line. 


Kansas City, Mo,, July 7.—Fancy white, 
13-14c.; No. 1 white, 12-13c.; fancy amber, 
11-12c.; No. 1 amber, 10-1le.; fancy dark, 9- 
10c.; No. 1 dark, 8-9c.; white. extracted. 5- 
Sie.; amber, 4%-5c.; dark. 3%-4c. Beeswax, 


New comb honey has begun to come in. but 
no new extracted. The-demand is not large 


on account of fruit and vegetables being so 
plentiful. 


Detroit, Mich., July 7,—Fancy white, 10- 
llc.; No. 1 white, 9-10c.; fancy amber. 8-9c.; 
No.1 amber, 7-8c.; fancy dark, 6-7c.; white, 
extracted, 5 -6c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark. no sale. 
Beeswax, 25-26c 


There is some old honey in the market. and 
new is arriving. 


Boston, Mass., July 6.—Fancy white, 13c.; 
No. 1 white, 11-12¢.; white, extracted, 7-8c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Honey is selling slowly now. but this is ex- 
pected during warm weather. Beeswax is 
practically out of market as tar as supply is 
concerned, but the demand is good. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 7.—Fancy white, 
12%c.; No. 1 white, 10-1lc.; fancy amber. 
9c.; fancy dark, 6-7c. Beeswax, 28-30c. 


Honey is moving very slowly; no demand 
for it whatever. 


San Francisco, Calif., July 5.—White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7-9c.; amber comb. 4-6c.; ex- 
tracted, white liquid, 4%-5c.; extracted. light 
amber, 3%-4¢c.; dark tule, 2%c. Beeswax, 
fair to choice. 25-26c. 

A grain vessel clearing the past week for 
Liverpool took 200 cases of extracted honey, 





which is the first noteworthy shipment out- 
ward this season. The market remains easy 
in tone, with liberal offerings, mostly of water 
white extracted. The foreign demand is 
mainly for amber grades at about 3%c., but 
not much has so far been obtained at this 
figure, and only the most ordinary qualities. 


New York, N.Y., July 6.—Our market is 
bare of comb honey. and some demand for 
white at from 10-llc. Market on extracted 
is rather weak; demand slow of late, and ar- 
rivals plenty. We quote: Southern, average 
common grade, 50c. per galion: better grades 
from 55-60c.; California. light amber, i 
4 os a 5-5\4c. Beeswax remains st y 
at 26-27c. 


Epeteiyhte. Pa., July 10,—Fancy white, 
13@14c.; No. 1 white, 12@13c.; fancy amber, 
11@12c.: No.1 amber. 10@1ll1c.; fancy dark, 
8@vc.; No.1 dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white, 
5@6c.; amber 4@5c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 25c. 
New honey has commenced to arrive. Ver 
little call at present. To-day is very dull. 
Prospects are for very low prices. iggest 
honey crop in 10 years. 


e 

Minneapolis, Minn,, July 10, — Fancy 
white, 12@14c.; No. 1 white, 11@12c.; fancy 
amber. 10@11c ; No. 1 amber, 9@10c.; fanc 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@8c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.;: amber. 5@6c.; dark, 4@5c. 
Bees wax, 24@27c. 

Demand for extracted honey is nominal. 
but at fair prices. Comb very slow on ac- 
count of warm weather. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fills. 
R. A, BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Str et. 


New York, N. ¥. 


HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0, C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t 
Bufftulo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & OO.. 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Elis. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scorr & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER S. Poupéer, 162 Massachusetts ave 


Albany, N. Y. 
Cuas. McCuLLocn & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





Noctor’s Hints 


By Dr. PEIRO, 
100 State Street, *. CHICAGO, ILL 


WN FUR FE RAFPR FESR FER SETS ESSER FRA IR ARAN FS FES 


Biliousness.—The term is indica- 
tive of an arrest of proper action of the 
liver,and is recognized by a dull, ** logy ” 
feeling, not exactly pain, but an indif- 
ference to usual surroundings, loss of 
appetite even for foods that generally 
relish. Constipation is not at all an un- 
usual accompaniment. Sudden cooling 





of the body after prespiring, or laying 
on the damp ground while very warm 
from work, are some of the most com- 
mon causes of bilfousness. A liberal 
diet of dandelion greens, either as a 
salad or boiled, is an excellent remedy. 
A week of this pleasant treatment will 
usually furnish the cure. 





Crick in the Back is another of 
the unpleasant results of careless ex- 
posure to cold, as indicated above. The 
pain is very quick and sharp, and usually 
affects the small of the back, just above 
the hips. A wilted leaf of horse-radish 
firmly held over the seat of the trouble 
will prove a great help. A good remedy 
is to eat all the asparagus you wish. 





Summer Complaint.—Dig up 
some roots of blackberry plants, wash 
clean and boila handful in a quartof 
water for an hour. Strain the liquid 
through a cloth, add one quarter of its 
bulk of glycerine, cork the bottle tightly, 
and set it away in a cool place until 
needed. Then give one teaspoonful 
every hour or two, according to the 
severity of the case. The diet should be 
light—rice is best. 


Colic or Cramps.—Such a con- 
dition is due to overloading the stomach 
with indigestible food, unripe fruits, or 
improperly prepared vegetables. This 
substance passes the intestines in an un- 
digested form, and causes severe colic. 
Cucumbers that have been peeled too 
scantily—some of the skin being left on 
—are very apt to cause this distressing 
pain. A bath in as warm water as can 
be borne is always good, forany patient. 
A few drops of colocynth, every half 
hour, effectually cures. 


Bunions are usually the result of 
too tight or ill-fitting shoes. The larger, 
or tig toe, joint is so comprest that in- 
flammation. is set up in the joint with 
all the horrible pain incident to it. 
There is only one way to effectually cure 
it—it is to wear very soft, loose, slippers 
until itis well. Yes, it may take quite 
awhile, but you ought to be as patient 
forits cure as you have been persistent 
in its production. 


Ingrowing Nails.—0 wil! lever 
forget that year’s torture in my boyhood 
days! What cruel suffering for a mo- 
ment’s carelessness. If I had only trim- 
med that big toe nail with knife or scis- 
sor instead of pulling the nail off as I 
did! When it grew, the corner I had 
pulled off grew into the flesh that was 
prest upward in walking, and soon I had 
an afiliction that robbed me of many 
weeks’ peace. But if you are so un- 
fortunate, go to a surgeon atonce. You 
can’t do anything for it yourself. 


Scrofula.—Any ot the various 
forms of ** breaking out ’—large pimples, 
big boils, running sores on the body, or 
lumps about the neck—usually come un- 
der the head of scrofula. All this denotes 
a debilitated condition of the system, 
most often inherited. 


A very good remedy is a strong tea 
made of equal parts yellow-dock and 
dandelion roots, sweetened with honey 
as desired; a teaspoonful after each 
meal continued a good while. 

Dr. PEIRO. 
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— A Copy of— 


- g ; . 

Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W.Z Hutchinson ; 

and our 1897 Catalog, tor 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods. 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


(monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
fAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Meniinn the American Bee Journ. 


Golden Beauties and 3-Banded 
Or IMPORTED STOCK. 


Silver-Gray Carniolans. 
Untes ed, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 

Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO. 
26Atf CAMERON, TEXAS. 
Mention the American Bee Journai 


T ARISE 


7 SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
i897, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
ag shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 











Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 100 
6 ae queens 550 
a = 2 10 00 
1 tested een... $150 
ae eens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
» * Queens 4 00 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


— 


g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the —— and each class of Queens. 
ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y 


California #* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 

write to any of our 


READERS see, om ccoe 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this papems 








Of this Journal who 





DADANT’S * FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. What more can anbyody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


AiSECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 


consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 


No. 1 Snow-White. 











No. 1 Cream. 


a aS $1.25 | NIE... scaudee saane $1.00 
ee Oe eae 2.50 i |e er Apreye 2.00 
NE ee O26, © eo cuackce ihsed 3.75 
6 6. 5a:3s 0 a eo a 6.75 a 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 





| Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The fullowing offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail yov a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with tne Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
ully equipped, or his library complete, with- boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it: 
out ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


THE ROOT NO-DRIP SHIPPING-CASES. 


Why throw away good money on home-made or poorly-made Cases — such as 
will let the honey drip through them? Commission men have told us that 
honey put up in our Cases brings one or two cents more per pound. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 


The Porter Bee-Escape. 


Acknowledged to be the best in the worid. Cleans supers of bees without 
smoking, brushing, shaking, or uncapping the honey. 


The Root-Cowan Extractors. 


Have been and are the standard the world over. 


Packages for Extracted Honey. 


We are head-quarters for everything in this line. 


The New Weed Drawn Foundation. 


This is a success. Don’t take the statement of any one else, but send for sam- 
ples and try it yourself. Pieces 4 inches square, running about 11 feet per Ib., 
are now being sent out. Prices—3 pieces, 4x4, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 10 pieces, 
25c.; mail, 30c. 24 pieces, 50c.; mail, 60c. And if wecan catch upon orders 
for the small lots, we will furnish it in half-pound packages at 75c. with other 
goods, or 90c. postpaid. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Pauli, Minn. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
que any introduction. No bee-keeper is 








Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





APA EEE 
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